


Union and Cuba is unacceptable to 

the United States ” At another 

point (paragraph six in case you’re 
following along with the text), he 
mentions that in “two or three years 
from now we will be in considerably 
worse shape than we are now.” 

Yes, but three years from Decem- 
ber 1984 (rounded off to 1985) is 
1988. That’s a mere one year from 
the collapse of the Soviet empire in 
Eastern Europe. How the Soviets 
were going to hold on to Nicaragua 
when they were losing Poland and 
Czechoslovakia is not readily appar- 
ent. Neither, for that matter, is what 
is meant by “a second Cuba in Cen- 
tral America.” Was Gates referring 
to yet another broken down and iso- 
lated country which poses no danger 
to anyone and has been unable — and 
for good reason — to export its rev- 
olution anywhere? 

I n his own way, Gates is as guilty 
of bad timing and faulty prognos- 
ticating as almost any of the left- 
ist intellectuals conservatives so love 
to quote. But Gates was no salon 
revolutionary, no literary lefty who 
thought, as Angela Davis did, that 
child labor was abhorrent in the 
United States but soul stirring in the 
Cuban cane fields. Gates was a very 
important public official, a high-rank- 
ing spook who had access to the very 
best information available to the U.S. 
government. Here was the great 
analytical mind at work and yet, 
somehow, he missed the approaching 
collapse of the Soviet Union, its em- 
pire and even its communist ideol- 
ogy. The toppling of Felix Derzhi- 
nsky’s statue from in front of . KGB 
headquarters happened swiftly but 
the precipitating forces had been 
building for some time — not that the 
CIA seemed to notice. “The Agency 
really must ask itself how it missed 
the collapse of world communism,” 
Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D- 
N.Y.) said last month. , , > : : 

It hardly seems unfair to say that 
no one was more deaf to the sounds 
of termites in the Kremlin than Rob- 
ert Gates. His memo is either the 
work of someone trying awfully hard 
to tell Casey and Reagan what they 
wanted to hear or someone who 
didn’t notice that the world was 
changing. Whatever the case, Rea- 
gan was hardly challenged in his be- 
lief that the Sandinistas represented 
Soviet imperialism — another Cuba, 
as it was so often (and mistakenly) . 
put. In fact, just two years later, 
Gates could hear the words of his 
memo coming out of the mouth of 
Ronald Reagan. “Defeat for the con- 



tras would mean a second C iba on 
the mainland of North Air erica,” 
Reagan said. That was the sp< ech in 
which Reagan noted that Nic iragua 
was only “two days driving time” 
from Harligen.” The commie were 
on the move! 

But they weren’t. They wefe rot- 
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ting from within, contracting i 
that the CIA either could deti 
should have been able to detect 
which, for some reason, did 
much of an impression on Gati 
Soviet economy was ever woi 
and while its military sectbi 
mained (and remains) fonrpi 
only in Afghanistan was it 
doing any fighting — and not 
that well, either. Elsewhere, 
viet effort was mainly an « 
one — including, of course, tH< 
or donations of weapons to tqi 
dinistas. Increasingly out of 
the Soviet Union was reelijr 
wards a finish line that came 
than anyone thought. Why tlf 
the United States, in effect, 
war against Nicaragua? In 
words, why were about 40, i 
caraguans killed? 
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T he answer is somehow 
to precisely the sort 
certain CIA analysts (p^ 
present) described before the 
last week: an arrogant Bob 
His memo on Nicaragua bristli 
absolute assurance. Indeed, it 
like a punch to the snoot: “It 
to talk absolutely straight abojr 
aragua.” 

This is a memo that brooks 
sent, that is contemptuous of| 
ing opinion, that nowhere (!, 
tions the possibility that the 
nistas are not conventional M; 
Leninists (Ultimately, they nut 
permitted an election, but abili 
its results) or that they coull 
been fought — and toppk d 

means other than war. All thesi 
sibilities, discussed endlessly 
newspapers and in Congress, 
even mentioned in a memo 
pay attention now — advocathi 
bombing of Nicaragua. Gatep 
concede that this suggestion 
litically, most difficult of all” l 
gests how it should be handle^: 
would be accompanied by 
nouncement that the United 
did not intend to invade Nica: 

Phew! 

Needless to say, Gates was talking 
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about massive loss ot lite — not to 
mention an attack on a country that 
had not, in any way, attacked us or 
our allies. This sort of Dunkirk men- 
tality would be understandable if our 
backs were truly to the wall or, as in 
the Persian Gulf, our allies were in 
imminent danger — not to mention oil 
producers. But the Sandinistas were 
as bad off as the Soviets who sup- 
ported them. They were in our hemi- 
sphere, on our turf, a little, impov- 
erished country enamored of Marx- 
ism and led by men who seemed to 
be the last to hear that communism 
wasn't working anywhere. “We all 
but wasted the 1980s with an obses- 
sion about Central America,” Moyni- 
han said. “Communists at the gates. 
Harligen, Texas. Somehow the agen- 
cy had no feel for how misdirected 
our energies were." Bombing! It’s 
preposterous. 

Either because conservatives are 
better at keeping score or because 
liberals can really be silly sometimes, 
I think that conservatives have the 
better historical record when it 
comes to sizing up communism and 
the Soviet Union. But if conserva- 
tives erred, it was in exaggerating 
the power and influence of the Soviet 
Union and, therefore, the threat to 
the West This, in turn, led to all 
sorts of miscalculations of which the 
war inNicaragua was only one. The 
Gates hearings, while riveting and, of 
course, solemnly important, are also 
faintly ridiculous. The man is being 
proposed for the wrong job. He 
should be ambassador to "the second 
Cuba.” 




